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the question which they are expected to prove, but 
a course of Greek would enable the hearers, if they 
wished, to detect these fallacies. I have omitted 
to note other faults, such as using long Latin words 
when a short English word does better. This is 
sometimes done on purpose, to throw an air of mys- 
tery over a simple thing, for fun, but most of these 
sentences are not meant to be funny. Another mis- 
use of the epithet, common enough, must be men- 
tioned : when it is used to throw in something by the 
way that really belongs to another part of the pas- 
sage, or does not belong to it at all : 

"The team spoke well for Miss Hollister's stable, 
and the liveried driver kept them moving steadily". 
Why liveried? A liveried driver drives no better 
than a driver without livery: the word has no 
meaning there unless there is a logical link. If it 
was worth while saying that he wore livery, it 
should have been said earlier. 

The passage also contains other faults. What did 
the team say? That the stable was good? The 
author means that the horses were good, not that 
these horses proved that there were other good 
horses in the stable, or that the stable was good. 
It is strange that the team should speak at all; that 
has hardly happened since Balaam's day: but if the 
team does speak, why should it be nothing more to 
the point than this : "The good horses proved that 
her horses were good". In this passage, the author's 
democratic love of show peeps out: but this type 
is generally found with the sentimental and pictur- 
esque touch. Examples are : "She leaned her small 
oval head against his broad, hairy chest". "She 
opened her blue eyes at Him". "He followed the 
black-robed figure". "She tapped her little foot". 
But in these the color or size or shape has noth- 
ing to do with the point. This vice is seen even 
in good authors; as when Prescott says (Peru, I, 
381) in describing an assault, "they poured into the 
plaza horse and foot, each in his own dark column". 
These picturesque expressions are highly offensive in 
Greek prose; they are not so in English, only be- 
cause we have allowed ourselves to think loosely. 
It is greatly to our benefit, then, to study a language 
where such things are not allowed. 

In some degree, Latin is like Greek. Latin is 
more direct than modern languages, but it falls far 
behind Greek. This is partly because Latin has no 
article, partly because the indirect constructions are 
stiffer, more artificial, and do not always admit of 
a finite verb. In expressing how thoughts are re- 
lated, Latin has some advantage, because it is very 
concise and its rules very strict: but even here, the 
Greek can do as well if necessary, though it prefers 
liveliness. In directness, simplicity, truth to life, 
the Latin falls far short. 
Cambridge, Engi-ani W. H. D. Rouse. 

(To be concluded.) 



PLAUTUS AS AN ACTING DRAMATIST 

{Continued from page 13.) 

(4) Under the next heading — farce — I shall include 
a few striking scenes dependent, naturally, chiefly on 
situation. It is rather surprising how close a kin- 
ship there is between these and many a favorite 
scene in latter-day farce comedy. Mistaken iden- 
tity — the backbone of farce — is an oft-recurring 
motif. Quite apart from the Menaechmi itself, 
slaves, parasites and music-girls are continually 
personating other people, usually with a swindle in 
view. 

A familiar figure in modern farce is the comic 
conspirator with finger on lip, tiptoeing around in 
fear of listeners. He finds his prototype in the Tri- 
nummus, where Callicles and Megaronides converse : 

Cal. (in a mysterious whisper) 'Look around a bit 
and make sure there's no eavesdropper near — and 
please look around every few seconds' (they pause 
and peer in every direction, perhaps creeping around 
on tiptoe). 

Meg. 'Now, I'm all ears'. 

Cal. 'When you're through, I'll talk (pauses and 
nods). Just before Charmides went abroad, he 
showed me a treasure (stops and looks over his 
shoulder) — in his house here, in one of the rooms 
(starts as if at some imaginary noise). Look 
around' ! (they repeat the investigation and return 
again). 

Meg. 'There's nobody'. 

Another old friend is the plotter who makes vio- 
lent but futile efforts to get rid of a character armed 
with incriminating evidence. So in the Mostellaria, 
while the wily slave Tranio is conversing with his 
master Theopropides, the money-lender from whom 
the young rake Philolaches has borrowed appears on 
the other side of the stage. Tranio espies him. He 
must keep him away from the old man. With a 
hurried excuse he flies across to meet Misargyrides : 

Trail, (taking Misargyrides's arm and attempting 
to guide him off-stage) 'Your arrival couldn't have 
been more opportune for me'. 

Mis. (suspiciously, holding back) 'What's the 
matter'. 

Tran. (confidentially) 'Just step this way' (looks 
back apprehensively at Theopropides, who is re- 
garding them with suspicion). 

Mis. (in loud, offensive tones) 'Won't my interest 
be paid?' 

Tran. 'I know you have a good voice; don't shout 
so loud'. 

Mis. (louder), 'Hang it, but I will shout!' 

Tran. (groans and looks over shoulder again) 
'Run along home, there's a good fellow' (urges him 
towards exit). 

Here Tranio has a chance for very lively busi- 
ness—a sickly smile for the usurer, lightning glances 
of apprehension towards Theopropides, together 
with an occasional groan to the audience 
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(5,) The next topic — that of asides and solilo- 
quies — is rather a broad one. From the point of 
view of absolute technique the ideally constructed 
drama should be wholly free from asides. Yet 
scarcely a plot that conforms to this has ever been 
written. Mr. Gillette is credited with producing the 
first in Secret Service. At any rate, asides and 
solos so abound in Plautus that they constitute a 
distinct mannerism of style. That actual speaking 
is intended and not a representation of 'thinking 
aloud', we can readily glean from any number of 
passages. Thus in the Pseudolus Harpax says, 
'Who's talking to himself over there?' Again, 
Pseud, (aside) 'I'll address the man'. Cal. 'Whose 
voice is that?' 

Soliloquies usually take the form of a long solo 
passage in which either the loosely-strung action 
is explained to the spectators or the author takes 
occasion to comment satirically on some foible of 
the times. All this is an indication of a poverty of 
technique and a mono-purpose of entertainment. 
Even an aside could be rendered as a good-natured 
burlesque, as in the Pseudolus; Harp. 'What's your 
name?' Pseud, (speaking to the audience with hand 
over mouth) 'The pander has a slave named Syrus. 
I'll say I'm he', (aloud) 'I'm Syrus'. 

But a still further plane of intimate jocularity 
is reached in the shape of conscious and direct 
address of the audience. Examples might be multi- 
plied indefinitely. In the Truculentus Stratophanes 
says familiarly, Ne exspectetis, spectatores, etc. In 
the Poenulus we have, Aurumst profecto hie, specta- 
tores, sed comicum. During a halt in the action 
of the Pseudolus we are graciously informed that 
Tibicen vos interibi hie delectaverit. In the Merca- 
tor and the Casina the actors bandy jokes with the 
musician and in the Stichus they drop the action 
of the play to give him a drink. In the Aulularia 
when Euclio discovers the loss of his hoard, he 
rushes out in wild lament and begs the spectators 
to reveal the thief, a scene closely imitated by 
Moliere in L'Avare. 

This familiarity with the audience occasionally 
is carried so far that even the sorry pretence of 
drama is utterly abandoned and the dramatic ma- 
chinery itself becomes a subject of jest. So at the 
end of the Casina the characters are warned 'This 
play's long enough now — don't make it any longer'. 
And in the Persa, Saturio, when told to disguise his 
daughter, replies 'Woher (x4fl«x) the trimmings?' 
Tox. 'Get e'm from the choregus'. This has a strong 
savor of modern vaudeville. The Pseudolus alone, 
touted as one of the best of the plays from a dramatic 
standpoint, yields the following : Hanc fabulam dum 
transigam — quam in aliis comoediis fit — Horum caus- 
sa haec agitur spectatorum fabula. This is degen- 
erating into the realm of pure make-believe; it is 
a palpable declaration — 'This is only a play — laugh 
and we are content'. It is very amusing too when 



Jupiter in the Amphitruo strolls in and speaks his 
little piece to the audience: 

T am the renowned Amphitruo, whose slave is 
Sosia — you know — the fellow that turns into Mer- 
cury at will. I dwell in my sky parlor and become 
Jupiter the while, ad libitum'. 

Evidences of loose construction and lack of a 
technical dramatic ideal are exemplified by the large 
number of scenes made up of pointless baditiage, 
wholly episodical in nature and not contributing to 
the march of the plot. A single example from the 
Aulularia will suffice, which I forbear to quote in 
full. 

Euclio (pouncing upon Strobilus and belaboring 
him) 'You prince of jail-birds ! . . . . Thief ! No, 
trebly-dyed thief !' 

Str. (whining and nursing bruises) 'What did I 
steal from you?' 

Eu. (still threatening) 'Give it back here I say !' 

Str. (trembling and edging off) 'What is it you 
want me to give back?' 

Euc. (watching him closely) 'You ask?' 

Str. 'I tell you, I didn't take a thing from you'. 

Euc. (impatiently) 'All right, but hand over what 
you did take ! Well, well !' 

Str. 'Well, what?' 

Euc. 'You can't get away with it' (etc., for a 
while) 

Str. 'Now what shall I hand over?' .... 

Euc. 'Put out your hands'. 

Str. 'There you are !'.... 

Euc. 'Come now, shake your cloak!' 

And so on interminably with 'Give it back', 'What 
is it?' 'Put out your right hand, put out your left 
band', etc., etc. 

The monotony of the dialogue is of course relieved 
to a certain extent by lively business. When this is 
absent, the action grows drowsy. Even Plautus rec- 
ognized this and in the Mercator lightened it some- 
what by a joke. At the conclusion of a similar scene 
Charinus says 'Now, now, I want to tell you quietly'. 
Acanthio replies 'Are you afraid you'll wake the 
sleeping spectators?' (probably no exaggeration). 

The advance of the action is often halted for a 
whole scene while characters introduce a solo 
specialty resembling the interpolated song and dance 
of musical comedy. The comparison is the more 
apt, as these scenes are all cantica. In the Mercator 
Demipho relates his dream, in the Truculentus 
Astaphium furnishes material for a courtesan's hand- 
book, in the Curculio the choregus interpolates a 
discourse on the manners of different neighborhoods 
of Rome. In the Truculentus Diniarchus descants 
to tiresome lengths on the manners of women, while 
in the Mostellaria Philolaches regales us with a 
clever comparison of man to house. Similar irrel- 
evant scenes with more than one character present 
are exemplified by the courtesan's elaborate toilet 
in the Mostellaria and the interminable dialogue on 
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culinary art between Ballio and the cook in the 
Pseudolus. This last has been naively pronounced 
spurious by that class of critics who refuse to recog- 
nize that even Homer nods. Further evidence of 
careless composition is seen in the familiar admix- 
ture of Roman customs and localities in the Greek 
setting. 

(6) We must touch now, though lightly, on the 
commonplaces of stock plots and characters. The 
whole array of puppets is familiar to us all. Per- 
haps we should properly speak of types or carica- 
tures rather than characters. The famous pander 
Ballio in the Pseudolus is merely the personification 
of shameless wickedness and avarice. He calmly 
and unctuously pleads guilty to every charge of 
'liar, thief, perjurer', etc., and can never be in- 
duced to lend an ear until the magic word lucrum 
is pronounced. 

(7) It is important to observe in this connection 
that there is never any character development fur- 
ther than a transition from grief to joy or vice 
versa. There are, too, frequent inconsistencies in 
character portrayal. Persistent moralizers, such as 
Megadorus in the Trinummus, who serve but as foil, 
characters from whom the revelry 'sticks fiery off', 
descend themselves at moments to bandying the 
merriest quips. Gilded youths, such as Calidorus 
in the Pseudolus, begin by asking 'Could I by any 
possibility circumvent father, who is such a wide- 
awake old boy?' and end by rolling their eyes up- 
ward with 'And besides, if I could, filial piety pre- 
vents'. 

Slaves ever fearful of the mills or the quarries 
are yet prone to the most abominable 'freshness' 
towards their masters. The irrepressible Pseudolus, 
in reading a letter from Calidorus's mistress, says 
'These look to me very like hen scratches'. 

Cat. 'You insulting beast ! Read, or return the 
tablet !' 

Ps. 'Oh, I'll read all right, all right. Just focus 
your mind on this'. 

Cal. (pointing vacantly to his head) 'Mind? It's 
not here'. 

Ps. 'Heavens ! Go get one quick then'. 

In sharp contrast to these grotesqueries certain 
individual scenes and plays of sterling worth stand 
out with startling distinctness. When Menaechmus 
Sosicles sees fit "to put an antic disposition on", 
we have a scene which loses nothing in irresistible 
cleverness by being farcical. Witness the close imi- 
tation by Shakespeare. Sceparnio's description of 
the ship-wreck taking place off-stage in the Rudens 
is theatrical but tremendously effective and worthy 
of the highest types of drama. It is a piece of 
thrilling declamation and must have wrought the 
spectators up to a high pitch of excitement. 

Among the plays the Captivi and the Rudens 
stand out with startling distinctness as possessed of 
true dramatic value. Even at that it is hard to 



understand with our latter-day perspective why 
Lessing in the preface to his translation of the 
Captivi called it "Das vortrefflichste Stuck, welches 
jemals auf den Schauplatz gekommen ist". This 
extravagant encomium called forth a long contro- 
versial letter which Lessing published in the second 
edition with a reply so feeble that he distinctly leaves 
his adversary the honors of the field. 

At any rate, these solitary landmarks cannot affect 
our comprehensive estimate of the mise-en-scene. 
The prevalence of inherent defects of composition 
and lack of serious motive coupled with the auth- 
or's constant and conscious employment of the im- 
plements of broad farce and extravagant burlesque 
impel us sadly but inevitably to the conclusion that 
we have before us a species of composition, which, 
while following a dramatic form, is not inherently 
drama, but a variety of entertainment that may be 
described as a cross between comedy, farce and 
burlesque, while the accompanying music, which 
would lend dignity to tragedy or grand opera, merely 
heightens the humorous effect and lends the color 
of musical comedy or opera bouffe. Korting is 
right in calling it mere entertainment. Mommsen 
is right in calling it caricature, but we maintain that 
it is professedly mere entertainment, that it is 
consciously caricature and if it fulfills these func- 
tions we have no right to criticise it on other 
grounds. If we attempt a serious critique of it as 
drama, we have at once on our hands a capricious 
mass of dramatic absurdities — bombast, burlesque, 
extravagance, horse-play, soliloquies, asides, direct 
address of the audience, pointless quips, and so on ; 
the minute we accept it as a consciously conceived 
medium for amusement only, we have a highly 
effective theatrical mechanism for the unlimited 
production of laughter. To this end, every shred of 
evidence, however scant, goes to show that the 
histrionism must have been conceived in a spirit 
of extreme liveliness, abandon and extravagance in 
gesture and declamation that would not confine the 
actor to faithful portrayal of character, but would 
allow him scope and license to resort to any 
means whatsoever to bestir laughter in a not over 
stolid audience. 

Wilton Wallace Blancke. 
Central High School, Philadelphia. 
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Geschichte der griechischen Sprache. Von Otto 
Hoffman. Leipzig: Goschen (1911). Pp. 159. 
This little book treats of what is sometimes called 
the "external history" of the Greek language, a sub- 
ject which lies in the border land between historical 
grammar, the history of literature, and political his- 
tory, and cannot be precisely delimited from these 
three. It is only the practical advantage of study- 
ing together certain facts of history and of gram- 



